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their whole existence is a perpetual 
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in the interest and importance of their | 
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By the unanimous of the} 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, | 
Miss Kate Barnard recently addressed | 
that body on the clauses in the new 
constitution relating compulsory 
education, State factory 
and child labor. She urged the con- | 
vention to create the offices of State | 
factory inspector and of State com- | 
missioner to visit and inspect prisons: | 
She asked | 
of the bad | 
the coal | 
State. Miss 
the Trades 
City and 


Associat’on, | 


request 
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inspection | 
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campaign many 
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prevailing in 


is a 
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she made speeches, 
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THE GATE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


CALL. 

The National American Woman Suf- | 

frage Association will hold its ‘ih 

annual convention Feb. 14-19, 1997, in 

| Muise Hall, Fine Arts Building, (hi- 
| cago. 

The friends of equal r'ghts will come 
together on this occasion with an out- | 
look even more than usually bright. 
During the past vear full suffrage has 
been granted to the 2,500,000 women 
of Finland, the greatest victory since 
full national suffrage was given fo the 
| women of Federated Australia in 1902. 
| Within the past year municipal suf- 
| frage has also been granted to women 
|in Natal, Sonth Africa; National Wo- 
/man Suffrage Associations have been 


By 


M. 2. 
In wondering dream before my face 
I saw a massive wall arise, 
As old as time, as wide as space, 
And high as are the star-strewn 
skies. 


Savage. 


And while I marveled what it meant, 
And what lay on the other side, 

I saw an age-worn arch that bent 
Above a gateway opened wide. 


And on the arch’s front I read: 
“Each traveler who enters here 
‘inds what he pleases, stones 
bread: 
I am the gateway of the year.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


| be to carry forward 
| cause she loved. 


do not fight: “ Women are not called | ure and that the leaders of both parties | 


had determined to nominate no more 
women. Miss Katherine L. Craig, the 
newly-elected State Superintendent of 
Public: Instruction for Colorado, was 
the only one of the victorious State of- 
ficers who ran thousands of 
ahead of the ticket. 

Men and women 
plements one another. 


are natural com- 


of American 


, bolitical life today is marked by exe- 


cutive force and _ business ability, 
qualit’es in which men ure strong, but 
it is often lacking in conscience and 
humanity. These a 
the mother element wou 
believe that men and women in co-op- 
eration can accomplish better work 
than either sex alone. We all 
who share this belief to meet with us at 
our National Convention, and, in an 
earnest effort to crystallize public sen- 
timent, to consult together, to devise 
plans for co-operation, and to take 
such steps for advancing the interests 
of our Association as wll best serve 


larger infusion of 
. supply. We 


invite 


|; the progress of woman's enfranchise- 
| ment. 


The gathering will lack the visible 
presence of Susan B. Anthony, the be- 
loved Honorary President of the Asso- 
ciation for so many years; but in the 
rapid advance of the movement to 
which she was devoted, her soul goes 
marching on. One day of the Conven- 
tion will be a memorial meeting for 
her; but the best of all memorials will 
to victory the 


‘ 
éi 
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GREETINGS TO MARY ANTHONY. 
is ill at 


- 


Anthony, who 
Rochester, N. 
made very happy on Dec. 21 by the 
suffragists of that city. A basket of 
delicious fruit of all kinds was sent 
to Miss Anthony by the 
committee of the P. E. Club, and at 
the suggestion of Miss Helen F. Sa- 


Miss Mary 


her home in was 





| organized in Hungary, Italy and Rus- 
The senior editor of the Woman’s| sia, and the reports at the recent meet- 
Journal sails today from New York | ing of the International Woman Suf- 
for Jamaica. He fell in love with the! frage Alliance at Copenhagen showed 
West Indies when he visited them|a remarkable increase in the agitation 
with Dr. Samuel G. Howe and the U.| for woman suffrage all over Europe. 
S. Commissioners in 1871, and he has/| In England, out of the 67) members of 
longed for years to take another trip | the present House of Commons, 420 
to Jamaica. He is accompanied by his| are pledged to its support. 
brother, Mr. George W. Blackwell, of| In the United States, widely-circu- 
East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Emma L.|! lated newspapers and magazines, rep- 
Blackwell, president of the New Jersey 
W. S. A., and their daughter Anna. | 
The party expect to get back about 
Feb. 1. endorsed it unanimously, and 
American Federation of Labor with 
only one dissenting vote. In Chicago, | 
87 organizations, with an aggregate 
membership of 10,000 women, have pe 
titioned for a municipal woman suf- 
frage clause in the new charter, and | 
the men and women most prominent 
in the city’s good works are support- | 
ing the plea. In conservative Ver- | 
mont, a municipal woman suffrage bill 
this year passed the house 130 to 25, 
and came so near passing the Senate 
that a change of three votes would 
have carried it. In the Vermont Con- | 
stitutional Convention of 1870, woman 
suffrage received but one solitary vote. 
In Oregon, where an equal suffrage | 
amendment was last spring submitted 
to the voters for the third time, a more | 
| systematic and organized campaign 
was made against it than ever before 
in any other State. The combine 
| formed against it was said have 
heen the strongest ever effected against | 
In Italy, the highest court has de- | any public measure in Oregon. Yet the | 
cided that under the constitution wo-| amendment recived a larger vote than 
men cannot vote. But the discussion! oyer pefore, and came so near victory 
of the question which has been stirred that a change of 5,022 votes in a total 
up all over Italy has made a multitude | of §3 899 
of converts, and given a great impetus | 
to the movement. Among other emi- 
nent men who have declared for it is 


If you are thinking of going to the 
National Suffrage Convention in Chi- 
cago, read carefully all the notices in 
this issue relating to it. Delegates | 
wanting free entertainment must send 
their names to the chairman of the | 
Entertainment Committee by Jan. 25, 
instead of by Feb. 1, as was first an- | 
nounced. 


At the last Boston school election, 
14,628 women registered and 8,595 vot- | 
ed. The fact that all parties had | 
united on the one candidate no doubt | 
lessened the women’s vote. But the| 
independent candidate, Mrs. Duff, de-| 
veloped such unexpected strength that 
she ran only 8000 votes behind Mr. 
Ellis, who had the nomination of all 
the parties; and the women voters this 
year actually held the balance of 
power. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to 
' 
| 
| 


would have carr‘ed it. 

| In California, five of the six politicai | 
| parties this year put woman suffrage | 
planks in their State platforms. 
the distinguished jurist and _ states- | In Colorado, the chairmen of the Re- 
man, Luigi Lucchini. He said the| ;yplican and Democratic State Central 
other day in an address at Villafranca. | Committees have united in denying 
in answer to the argument that wo-| over their own names the anonymous 


men ought not to vote because they| report that equal suffrage was a fail- 


resenting the most opposite political | 
views, have lately declared for woman | 
suffrage: the National Grange has just | 
the | 


/ Angora cats—or 


} room 


}main, principal of No. 2 School, pupils 
lof the second and third grades went 
|to the Anthony home in the morning 
land sang Christmas carols in the 
study, under Miss Anthony’s room. 
Forty-four boys and girls sang beau- 
|tifully, and when they had ended with 
| “Holy Night,” Miss Anthony cheered. 
The children filled the lower part of 
the house. 


A CAT FARM. 


who 
give 
“aise 


that women 
| neeil to make money and 
| plenty of time and care, should 
for 


| It is suggested 
can 

I 
coon cits, 


that they should have eat 


|} farm, just as others have a hen, a duck 
|or a cattle farm, only that the cat farm 


matter; a 


lis less work. 

The great points are to secure healthy 
and handsome animals of good stock; 
to see to it that the breed is kept per- 
fectly free from common stock, which 
would be the ruin of the business; to 
feed and care for the cats intelligently, 
to be able to nurse whatever maladies 
afflict them, particularly in their kit- 
tenhood, «and to have’ the business 
sense to carry on the plant so as to 
make a fair profit. 

One of the points in favor of a cat 
farm is that it needs but a small out- 
lay of money, always providing that 
one lives in the rountry where there is 
for the cats to roam—within 
bounds, free from the possibility of 
danger. 

To raise cats well, one should keep a 
cow, milk 
Angora. A woman who 
ence in raising cats, and 
money at it, estimates that, starting 
with a few fine animals, a cat farm 
should soon be able to raise something 
like 200 kittens a year. They sell for 
from $10 to $50 apiece. 

The boarding of choice cats belong- 
ing to people going into the country 
for the summer or to Europe, is profit- 
able at $2 a week. 

The three requisites are securing a 
good and safe market, keeping the 
stock in good condition, and never 
sending to cat shows, the worst places 
in the world for the cats, who both 
catch ailments and are made ill by ex- 
citement. 


1028111 


has experi- 
has made 


votes | 


executive | 


that 


being the chief diet of an | 


A WOMAN’S FARM SCHOOL. 
| 
! 
| 
| fice 
saints 

| worthy. 
Emma Wilson 
near Mayesville, S. C. Her mother was 
ithe plantation cook. From her 


humble 
not 


of the 
world 


week, 
whom 


one 
the 


last 


of is 


was born a slave 


earliest childhood little Emma had aj, 


‘thirst for knowledge. When she saw 
people reading, she longed to be able 
jto read, too. Her master’s son began 
| to teach her; but when she _ had 


{learned to write her master’s name 


ishe was so delighted that she wrote it | 


}up all around the kitchen. This nat- 
| urally annoyed her mistress, and she 
put an embargo on the lessons. But 
studying. “Anybody 
bothered with 
| she 


Smma kept 
who would 
came my teacher,” 
would save every stray scrap of news- 


on 
be me 


says. 


her what it 
heart. 


to 


and get someone to tell 
was, and then learn it by 
After a while lady the 
lantation open school the 


children of neighborhood. 


a came 
to a for 


the 


|p 
white 


the white children, and she was too 
small to realize that there would be 
any objection to her going to school 
with them; so, when they trooped off 
to school, ulong. She ‘was 
almost heart-broken when the teacher 
told her she could not come in, and 
shut the gate, leaving her outside. On 
her return, her mother asked her why 
she had been crying. Emma told he! 
land her mother exclaimed, “Why, 


she went 


child, are you crazy? 
that you can’t go 
buckra children?” 
While Emma was still 
the war came, and the plantation was 
broken up. A school for colored peo- 
ple was opened seven miles away, and 
her sons to it, 


to school with 


a little girl 


| 


Emma's mother sent 
but, although Emma knew much more 
than her brothers and was ten times 
as eager for an education, her mother 
would not let her go to school, but 
put her to work in the fields. 

“In those days,’ Miss Wilson says, 
| ‘the negro mothers did not care 
labout educating their girls. They 
| wanted to educate their boys, in the 


|Bape of making preachers of them.” 
| At this time Emma found a good 
|friend in Mrs. Cooper, the lady on 
whose place she worked. Mrs. Cooper 
| was exceedingly kind to her, and gave 
|her lessons regularly, keeping the 
fact a secret from everyone. 
begged her to give her a book. “What 
book shall I give you?” asked Mrs. 
Cooper. 

Emma answered promptly, ‘“Web- 
| ster’s blue-back speller!” Mrs. Cooper 
|got it for her, and Emma studied it 
diligently. She also questioned her 
|brothers about all that the teachers 
ltold them at school: and, working in 
| the field by day and studying in the 
evening, she managed to keep up with 
the boys in their studies, and even 
| went ahead of them. 

When she found that she was really 
|ahead, she picked out the longest 
|} word in the speller—‘‘incomprehensi- 
| bility’—and got Mrs. Cooper to teach 
lit to her. She spelled it over and over 
}to herself all day while she worked, 
/till she knew it perfectly. In the 
evening, when it was time for the 
}other children to come home from 
|school, she lay in wait for them by 
ithe roadside, and when she _ heard 





|them coming, she dashed out into the, 


|road and confronted them. “Spell ‘in- 
| comprehens:bility!’’’ she cried. None 
of them could spell it; most of them 
|denied that there was any such word. 
|She showed it to them in the book, 
jand spelled it triumphantly. Every 
evening she met them and held a 
spelling match in the road, at which 
|she always came off victorious. It 
|became noised about the neighbor- 
|hood, and people wondered. “How 
;can she do it, when she does not go 
to school?” they said. 
Finally, by persistent teasing, day 
jand night, she got her mother’s leave 
|to go to school. It was seven miles 
jaway, but for three years she was 
jnever absent for a day, rain or shine, 
) and she led all her classes. 
teachers, Northern women, encour- 
|}aged her to try to make something of 
herself. She did washing, field work, 
jany kind of chores that she could get, 
;}to earn money to continue her educa- 
jtion. But with all that she could 
|scrape together and all that her 
;mother could give her, she had only 
| $15 when she started for Scotia Sem- 
inary. 

Here she was happy, and did well in 
her studies, but her little bit of money 


(Continued on page 3.) 


A remarkable woman visited our of. | 


paper, and pick out some short word, | 


Little Emma had always played with | 


Don't you know | 


Emma | 


The | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. Seddon, widow of 
| Premier of New Zealand, 
|been voted $30,000 by the 
jland Parliament. 


| Melba made her son, who has just 


the late 
has 


New 


just 
Zea- 


been married, a wedding present of 
la fine old castle and 
annuity of $7,500. 

Mrs. 
|Faradee of 
jher husband on 


in Ireland an 
of Prof. 
has gone 


W. C. 

with 
investigation of 
Moun- 


Faradee, wife 
Harvard, 
his 
|the aborigines of the Andes 
| tains. 

lands in New 
and will hold a confer- 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 


Foster Avery before go- 


Miss Kate M. Gordon 
| York 
ence with 

|Mrs. Roichel 
ing on to New Orleans. 


today, 


be- | 
She | 


Mrs. Thomas J. Emery has just giv- 
en $100,000 as an endowment for the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, in memory of 
her husband, on condtion that Satur- 
day be made a free admission day. 

Mrs. Ella Burr MeManus, daughter 
of the late A. FE. Burr, of the Hartford 
Times, has left $101,000 for 
charitable purposes. Among the be- 
| quests are $55,000 to the Humane So- 
| ciety and $20,000 to the American An- 
| ti-Vivisection Soctety. 
| Mrs. Rosa Lewis, head cook of the 
Cavendish Hotel, is believed 
jto draw a larger than any 
j other female cook in the world. She 

$15,000 and so 
| famous that from her 
| kitchen are always sure of good posi- 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
ln 
|} (Conn,) 


London, 
salary 
a year, is 


lis paid 


graduates 


| tions. 

Helen Keller “There is 
law on the statute books compelling 
on the 


Says: ho 


people to move up closer 
bench of life to make room for a blind 
divine law 

men con- 


there is a 
on the hearts 
straining them make place for 
him, not only he unfortu 
nate, but also because it is his right 
as a human being share God's 
greatest gift—the privilege of man to 
go forth unto his work.” 

Miss Eric Farwell of Rock Haven, 
Pa., lately killed a 250-pound bear, a 
twelve-pound wild turkey, a sixteen- 
pound raccoon and a brace of rabbits 
in day, while hunting at Glen 
Union. Miss Farwell is still her 
teens, and is a regular student at the 
State Normal School in that 
We may regret that women 
should go hunting; but here is one 
girl who certainly could not be denied 
the ballot on the ground that she 
would be useless in time of war, 


brother; but 


written of 
to a 
because is 


to 


one 
in 


Central 
city. 


has 2,000 
under her charge, 
that she began 
for the child 
grown into a 
effort is made 
and even some 


Pundita Ramabai now 
women and girls 
and the little school 
seventeen years ago 
widows. of India has 
populous village. No 
to proselyte the girls, 
of the teachers still to the 
Hindu faith. Ramabai acknowl- 
edged to be the most learned woman 
of her race, and she alone of all the 
India bears the title of 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
“a statesmanlike servant of 


adhere 


is 


women of 
Pundita. 
calls her 
God, and one of the great personages 
of her generation.” 

Mrs. W. E. 
awarded 





England has 
the Royal 
Society, for her experimental investi- 
the electric and 
upon sand ripples. An added interest 
is given to this by the fact that the 
fellowship 


Ayrton of 


been a medal by 


gations on are also 


society has refused a to 
Mrs. Ayrton for four years simply be- 

she married. Mrs. 
known an electrical 


began 


cause is Ayrton, 
well 
and 


jtions of the electric are to assist hei 


as engineer 


inventor, her investiga- 





| husband, who had gone to America to 
lecture and had not had time to com- 
plete his experiments before leaving. 
She undertook to carry them on, and 
| became so much interested that she 
them 
attention 


| continued her own account. 
Her attracted sand 
ripples while staying at the seashore, 
and she tried to find out how they 
were caused. “They may seem a small 
subject,” she said to an interviewer, 
“but any explanation of them involves 
all the principles underlying the 
motion of water and of bodies oscillat- 
ing in the water.” 


on 


was to 
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AMERICA A WORLD POWER. 





The value of women in political af- 
filiation with men was shown in Bos- 
tion last week. Dr. Anna Topaz took 
a leading part in preparations, and 
lyr. Antoinette Konikow was one of 
the speakers at the great popular 
demonstration in behalf of the Rus- 
sian Revolution last week, wherein 
women were’ enthusiastic partici- 
pants. 

This remarkable meeting, convened 
in Tremont Temple, Dec. 26, at only 
two days’ notice, and very little ad- 
vertised in advance, was a striking 
evidence of the dangers, duties and 
opportunities which devolve on the 
United States in their continental 
growth as a “world power.” Here 
were more than 3,000 persons of un- 
usual energy and intelligence, every 
one of them having paid for admission 


ticket, nine-tenths of them Russian 
Jews, three-fourths of them actual or 
prospective voters, gathered to wel- 


come a Russian exile well known to 
them and dearly beloved, formerly 
under sentence of death for a_polit- 
ical offence, just escaped from life-long 
imprisonment in Siberia. Probably 
not one in a thousand of our many 
readers ever heard of the man whose 
welcome was so enthusiastic that his 
quiet word swayed that 
audience like a bugle call. 

As a child I dimly remember the 
greeting of Lafayette by revolutionary 
veterans; as a young man that of Kos- 
suth in his appeal for bleeding Hun- 
gary, in 1848, by great audiences of 
native Americans; twenty years later 
crowded Irish-Amer- 
icans greet Boyle 
O'Reilly, an escaped political convict 
and a champion of rule. All 
the addresses on those occasions were 
in English. But 
tirely new and vast assembly in sym- 
pathy with with 
addresses in languages. 

And such sympathy! When young 
give their watches and older 
women their rings, to swell a collec- 
tion of more than a thousand dollars, 


every vast 


assemblies of 
gathered to 


home 


now appears an en- 


Russian revolution, 
two foreign 


girls 


when the immense assembly rises as 
one man and joins with tearful eyes 
in a sad and solemn requiem for the 
martyrs to the cause of constitutional 
liberty, we are reminded that our own 
great government is founded on a sue- 
cessful revolution, and still stands as 
the the immortal 
principle “resistance to 


representative of 
that 
is obedience to God.” 
When the Russian 
franchised, we 
that women will not be 
tude. In Finland already 
voters under its new constitution. So 
it will be elsewhere. H. B. B. 


tyrants 
people are en- 
may confidently expect 
left 


are 


in servi 
they 


LEADING CHICAGO MEN FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Do not let the woman suffrage 
friends feel that our Chicago case is 
entirely hopeless because the press has 
reported “Charter Convention Refuse 
Women Vote by Majority of One.” 

Friday there was a great variety of 
measures relating to suffrage present- 
ed, tax-paying woman suffrage, refer- 
endum suffrage and full municipal 
suffrage, and on each some one of our 
friends voted with the prevailing side, 
so that we are in a position to move 
a reconsideration later. 

The motion to lay the whole woman 
suffrage matter on the table was the 
one which had a majority of one 
against us. We had four friends ab- 
sent, and hope, when the matter comes 
up again, they may all be there. 

The quality of the men who are 
talking for us in convention is inspir- 
ing—Prof. Graham Taylor, the well- 
known sociologist and lecturer, Rev. 
R. A. White, a leading clergyman, 
George E. Cole, for years the real head 
of the Municipal Voters’ League, which 
put many dishonest men out of the 
City Council, former Senator T. C. 
MacMillan, father of our school-suf- 
frage bill in 1891, and president of the 
American Congregationalist Deacon- 
ess Association, and Louis F. Post, 
editor of The Public. I am proud 


that our own State Senator, W. M. 
Brown, is voting always on the right 
side of our question. Alexander H. 
Revell, the proprietor of the great A. 
H. Revell housefurnishing store, Mr. 
Ritter, the president of the School 
Board, Senator G. W. Dixon, husband 
of the charming Mrs. Dixon who gave 
our suffragists an elegant reception in 
Springfield two years ago after our 
hearing there, Mr. William Dever, one 
of the ablest aldermen, Mr. Joseph 
Badenoch of the great Badenoch Coal 
Company—these are samples of the 
sort of men who are standing for us 
in the various votes coming up at dif- 
ferent times. 

It is yet a live question, and our 
promised death blow is not yet. 

The whole convention is meeting 
now frequently, and we are keeping 
them reminded of the most important 
question of the age. 

oO. W. McC. 

Chicago, Dec. 29, 1906. 





SOUTHERN WOMEN FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





“Dorothy Dix,” of New Orleans, sent 
a letter strongly supporting the move- 
ment of Southern women for suffrage, 
inaugurated at the recent meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn. The Memphis Sci- 
metar says: 

“Other letters of encouragement, a 
majority of which contained checks 
for substantial amounts, were received 
from Miss Sophie Wright, of New Or- 
leans: Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of 
Maryland; Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, 
of Versailles, Ky.; Mrs. Eliza Strong 
Tracey, of Houston; Mrs. Mary B. Clay 
of Richmond, Ky., first vice-president 
of the Equal Rights Association of that 
State: Mrs. Merrick. wife of Judge 
Merrick of New Orleans, and Mrs. B. 
Key, president of the North Texas 
Girls’ College.” 





AGAINST ATHLETIC GIRLS. 

At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association at 
Springfield, Mass., Miss Mary W. But- 
ler, of the State Normal School at 
Cortland, N. Y., spoke upon “The need 
and dangers of athletics for girls in 
grammar and secondary schools.” She 
is reported as expressing these amaz- 
ing sentiments: 

“The athletic girl is not the sister a 
bey will go to when a suspender but- 
ton is off or a patch is needed on his 
trousers. She may be good fun on the 
field, and jolly good company now and 
then, but as a steady diet even the 
boys weary of her, for man loves a 
womanly woman above all things. She 
is not apt to be the tenderest. most 
thoughtful of daughters, nor the most 
handy and helpful of little women 
ubout the house, She is not the friend 
who is helpful in sickness, nor is she 
apt to make an unselfish wife, a good 
housekeeper, nor a tender, competent 
and capable mother, for all ber ener- 
vies and talents have run in entirely 
another direction.” 

Whether the athletic girl is loving 
and thoughtful will depend partly on 
her natural disposition and partly on 
her moral training. But she will be 
stronger and healthier than the girl 
who has not practised athletics and 
lived much out of doors, and it is cer- 
tain that in later life she can, if she 
chooses, be a more competent mother, 
2u more cheerful and vigorous wife, a 
more capable houseworker aad a better 
| sick nurse than her less able-bodied 
| sister. Of course, athletics may be car- 
| ried to excess, though this is less often 
| 





the case with girls than with boys; 
but in moderation they are an unquali- 
| fied blessing to either. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


A subscriber in Geneva, N. Y., 
writes: “I thank you every time the 
Journal comes, with its good news and 
true, and its cheerful and inspiring 
verses. ’ 

A friend in Granby, Mass., writes: 
“IT have been much interested in your 
articles on great women, especially 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Livermore and 
Dr. Blackwell. I never knew before 
what hard times they had. After I 
read the paper I give it to a friend, 
who is very enthusiastic and enjoys 
it greatly.” 


Rev. Amanda Deyo writes from the 
Shaker settlement at Mt. Lebanon, 
ae 

“Accept my most hearty apprecia- 
tion for your excellent work in editing 
so ably the Woman’s Journal. Words 
are inadequate to express all we feel 
toward your good work. I enclose 
twenty-five cents for extra copies of 
Dec. 29, containing the account of 
Marie Spiridonova in the Russian 
prison. Sister Leila Taylor was much 
interested in the article about the 
“Allen School,” as the Allens were 
friends of her father. I hope to have 
all our twenty-five new subscribers 
eontinue their subscriptions again in 
the spring. All I have talked with ex- 
pressed great appreciation of the Jour- 
nal. Sister Cecelia DeVere said in the 
most enthusiastic manner, “It ought 
to be in every home, so much right for 








every home it contains.” This article 
on Marie Spiridonova was read at our 
Sabbath evening meeting of the North 
family of Mt.- Lebanon. We all most 
heartily sympathize with our sister 
co-workers in Great Britain, who have 
suffered imprisonment for the cause 
of justice and right.’ 


MORALS IN SCHOOLS. 








There has been a growing impres- 
sion in England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and the United 
States that the schools are not as well 
utilized as they might be for moral 
training and development of citizen- 
ship. A conference to consider the 
matter was held in London last au- 
tumn, resulting in the organization of 
the international association for the 
promotion of moral training in the 
publie schools, 

The American branch has just com- 
pleted its organization by the election 
of the following executive committee: 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, 
Edwin A, Alderman of the University 
of Virginia, G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, R. H. Jesse of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er of the University of California, H. 
H. Seeley of Iowa State Normal 
School, Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago, 
James N. Greenwood of Kansas City, 
Andrew S. Draper of Albany, N. Y., 
Felix Adler of New York, and Clifford 
Barnes of Chicago. Clifford Barnes 
has been chosen to act as secretary 
and executive officer, and James 
Speyer of New York as treasurer. 

Considering that half the children in 
the public schools are girls and three- 
fourths of the teachers women; con- 
sidering also that women in general 
take more interest than men in the 
moral training of children, it is a great 
oversight that there are no women on 
this committee. Let the committee 
strengthen itself as soon as possible 
by the addition of some able and 
broad-minded women; and let some 
of them be women who have had prac- 
tical experience of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. They could give points to 
many of these university presidents. 





SUFFRAGETTES DINE. 


The friends of the imprisoned suf- 
fragettes celebrated their release by 
giving them a brilliant dinner at the 





Savoy Hotel. The Weekly Dispatch 
thus describes the scene: 
Were they frumps? Were they 


withered, soured, bitter-tongued, 
parchment-faced, spectacled females? 
Ibid they look like hooligans? 

Oh, no. Not one of all the suffrag- 
ists from Holloway Gaol who were 
the honored guests at the Savoy ban- 
quet on Tuesday night possessed any 
one of these qualifications. On the 
contrary, both they and the friends 
who welcomed them had all the out- 
ward attributes of “perfect ladies.” 
That impression was only confirmed 
and heightened whenever they rose to 
speak. 

Mrs. Garrett Fawcett, LL. D., who 
took the chair, has a most motherly 
face, with the fine rosy complexion of 
a hunting squire’s wife, crowned with 
the high expansive forehead of a 
great statesman. Her speeches were 
full of keen logic, fired by enthusiasm 
and enlivened by humor. 

Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, who gave a 
graphic account of her troubles with 
the St. Stephen’s police and the Hol- 
silver- 


loway warders, is a slender, 
haired lady, who might have graced 
an eighteenth century French salon. 


This delicate, gentle lady, in pale 
mauve silk, with Dresden china com 
plexion and beautiful gray hair bound 
fillet-wise with ribbons in Recantier 
style, told how her arm was black and 
blue for many a day from the violence 
of the policeman’s clutch. 

Without a doubt, it would he easier 
to dam Niagara than to stop Miss 
Billington once she began speaking. 
But otherwise she has the face of a 
beautiful woman, well set off by her 
classic green velvet robe. In fact, to 
look at them, you would take these 
younger suffragists for so many 
merry, laughing girls, whose sole mis- 
sion in life was “to have a good 
time,” rather than earnest young 
women with ideas of their own, which 
they meant at all costs to translate 
into achievement. 

There was no affectation of “fus- 
tian” about their clothing; obviously, 
they deemed that their friendship for 
working women had been proclaimed 
far more genuinely by their actions 
than it ever could be by their dress. 
Mrs. Despard, General Sir John 
French’s sister, a  sweet-looking, 
white-haired old lady, was in white 
and claret-colored silk, and Miss 
Annie Kenney, the ex-factory girl, ap- 
peared in her favorite shade of lettuce 
green silk, with hand-embroidered 
trimmings. Pretty Miss Mary Gaw- 
thorpe—who distinguished herself by 
talking down Mr. Samuel Evans at 
the Mid-Glamorgan’ election, and 
whose specialty is the making of in- 
cendiary speeches—looked a little 
angel of light in a white silk gown, 
and the Misses Christabel and Adela 
Pankhurst wore respectively black 
and pale mauve voile frocks. 

Miss Irene Miller, who is a beauty 
of the Early Victorian type, but 
against whom, nevertheless, the de- 
cree of expulsion from the House of 
Commons was pronounced after the 
flag-waving gallery episode, had 
twined a wreath of flowers in her 





dark brown locks, which matched the 
velvet of her gown; and Mrs. Drum- 
mond, a lady who holds the proud 
record of having been thrown out of 
no less than thirteen meetings, was 
becomingly robed in white silk. 

The ladies, one and all, sported the 
familiar white button bearing the 
legend, “Votes for Women.” 

Remember that these nine brave 
women were the guests of 250 well- 
to-do men and women, and you will 
not begrudge them the fare provided 
for them, which was rather a change 
from the skilly and cocoa of Holloway 
Gaol! 

Yet despite all efforts of the Savoy 
chef, the suffragists, who are nearly 
all vegetarians, dined principally on 
salads, vegetables and sweets, honor- 
ing the toasts in mineral waters. The 
only six bottles of champagne drunk 
were consumed exclusively by the 
voting sex. 

If the organizers of the banquet 
aimed at contrast, they certainly suc- 
ceeded. For nothing could have been 
more the antithesis of gloomy Hollo 
way than the palatial Savoy Hotel; 
the marble stairs, the palms and 
flowers, the attendants in velvet 
breeches and powdered hair, the great 
gilded banquet hall glowing with light 
and color, the ceremonious toast- 
master in white kid gloves and hunts- 
man’s “pink,” the soft string music 
of the ladies’ band, which gave its ser- 
vices for the good of the cause and to 
drive the click of the prison key once 
and for all from the ears of their sis- 
ters. 

The dinner went in one swing of 
enthusiasm from start to finish—so 
much so that one distinguished 
actress said afterward that she came 
as an anti-suffragist and went away 
an enthusiastic suffragette. The 
toasts were given by “Madam the 
Chairman,” Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
who, robed in clinging black over 
ivory, with a fluffy white boa, looked 
singularly like her great prototype 
Eleanora Duse; Miss Isabella Ford, 
champion of women’s work in the 
North; and Sir Charles MacLaren, M. 
P.; and responded to by Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson and Miss Billington. Last 
of all, toward midnight, came Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, who answered for the 
chair. 

Here are some of the great novel- 
ist’s scintillations: 

The guiding rule of the oppon- 
ents of women's suffrage appears 
to be: “As you have no case, 
abuse the plaintiff's hysteria.” 

As the judge is so unrighteous, 


the widow must go on being im- 
portunate. 
The attitude of many toward 


the suffragists appears to be the 
old axiom of our’ schooldays: 
“Them as asks' sha’n’t have; 
them as don’t ask don’t want.” 

A typical adaptation from 
“Marmion” would be: 
“Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When female suffrage makes a row, 
A Ministerial nuisance thou!” 


His advice to the suffragists was to 

go on worrying Cabinets. 
“Her that wants what’s onlv his‘n- 
When she’s copped she'll go to 
prison.” 
Hell is paved with election ad- 
dresses. 

No House of Commons, said Mr. 
Zangwill, dare stand up against the 
country; if it did, the House of Lords 
would soon be up in arms! 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BAN- 
QUET. 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Tri- 
lune gives another view of the Savoy 
Hotel banauet: 





’ 


“Suffragette’ las been officially re- 
pudiated. Madam the chairman, Mrs. 
Fawceit, reverted to suffragist in pre- 
siding over the triumphal dinner in 
honor of the released Holloway birds, 
and her example was followed by the 
heroines of the evening. Her prefer- 
enve for the more dignified word de- 
served recognition, for she had been 
called upon to sacrifice some of her o!d- 
fashioned prejudices as a pioneer of 
the cause She had been trained in the 
argumentative school of John Stuart 
Mil, Richard Cobden and the earlier 
advocates of the cause of woman's cit- 
izenship, and had found it hard to 
adapt herself to newfangled tactics of 
storming the House of Parliament, 
challenging arrest by the police and 
courting imprisonment. Yet, standing 
aut the top table of the Savoy banquet, 
a dignified, oldtime lady, with lilies-of- 
the-valley in her dress and diamonds 
on her neck, she frankly declared her 
conversion to more effective methods 
of warfare than the annual dress pa- 
rade debate, and defended them with 
tact and skill. The new skirmishers of 
Old Palace Yard and the Westminster 
police court had been condemned as 
unwomanly creatures and as wanton 
outbreakers; but, according to Mrs. 
Faweett’s review of their campaign, 
they had not stood on their heads in 
Trafalgar Square, nor burned, killed 
and destroyed after the manner of 
male rioters, but had made a stand for 
their principles and brought trouble 
upon themselves by breaches of ob- 
scure rules of etiquette, and how wo- 
manly they had been and how incon- 
gruous it was to describe victims of 
self-sacrifice as lawbreakers! Madam 
the chairman has been the honored 
leader of the most conservative section 
of the suffragists. The new coalition 
with working women, who had a 
rough and ready way of making them- 





selves heard, was sanctioned with her 
unrivalled authority. 

A luxurious banquet, with scores of 
brilliantly-gowned and jewelled wo- 
men and a strong detachment of work- 
ing women with soberer costumes but 
hardly more earnest faces, was a 
strange sequel to the prison experien- 
ces and low diet of the guests of hon- 
or. Some of the least sympathetic wit- 
nesses of the revel sought to create 
amusement by contrasting the elegant 
dinner dresses and display of diamonds 
with the more serviceable clothes worn 
by the skirmishers when they invaded 
the central hall of St. Stephen’s and 
challenged Inspector Scantlebury to 
arrest them. This was pointless wit. 
The suffrazists have powerful support 
in the world of wealth and fashion, 
and there was no more effective meth- 
od of proving the fact than that of or- 
dering a sumptuous dinner for three 
hundred and mustering a company of 
distinguished guests and sympathizers, 
attired as for the opera. Yet there was 
equality on democratic principles at 
the head table. Society women and 
woking women, who had shared the 
discomforts of prison life, were treat- 
ed wih rigorous impartiality in the 


seating and speaking arrangements. 
Mrs. Faweett’s companions in the 


places of honor were Mrs. Cobden San- 
derson and Miss Billington, and they 
divided the responsibility of replying 
to the main toast, “Success to the Wo- 
men’s Suffrage Cause,” one speaking 
for the upper class of women in soci- 
ety and the other for the working 
world. Mrs. Cobden Unwin and Mrs. 
Cobden Sickert were in places of hon- 
or, to remind spectators that they had 
inherited their father’s sympathies for 
women’s civil rights, and Viscountess 
Harberton, Lady Strachey, the Hon. 
Mrs. B. Russell, Mrs. Despard and 
Mrs. Prothero and scores of well- 
known women were seated prominent- 
ly; but equally conspicuous were the 
humbler representatives of working 
womanhood, and one of the most ef- 
fective speeches of the evening was 
made by a Yorkshire teacher with 
spectacles, Miss I. Ford, with earnest 
face and marked cleverness in repro- 
ducing homespun dialect. 

It was reserved, however, for an 
American, Miss Elizabeth Robins, to 
carry off the honors of the evening in 
finished oratory and persuasive argu- 
ment. I do not know that I have ever 
heard a woman speak with more dis- 
tinction of style or more polished elo- 
quence. It was she who proposed the 
health of the women who had been 
in prison for lawbreaking, and she 
justified the toast with the deciaration 
that it was better for the world to be 
shocked than to stand still. “The Par- 
liamentary vote is the workingman’s 
best weapon,” she affirmed with a sig- 
nificant glance toward Mr. Philip 
Snowden, the orator of the labor 
group; “and S2 per cent. of the women 
of this country are working women.” 
That was an adroit use of statisties, 
of which Parliamentary debaters are, 
supposed to have a complete mastery; 
und it was followed by another stroke: 
“The average wage of women is 7s. 
Gd.; of men 20s, The dramatic force 
of the actress came out in passages 
like this: “A voice soft and low is all 
very fine, but if you are drowning and 
cry ‘Help! in a voice soft and low, 
you are foolish.” Other speeches were 


perhaps more belligerent than hers, 
but she had not been a prisoner for 


her opinions. Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
had lived on prison fare and could be 
pardoned for the fervor with which 
she heralded the destruction of such 
Bastiles as Holloway as one of the 
earliest reforms after women should 
be intrenched in the strongholds of po- 
litical power. 


Altogether the suffragists’ dinner 
was an important as well as a bril- 
liant event. It helped to emphasize 


the fact that the movement for woman 
suffrage has received a strong impuise 
from the sensational proceedings of 
the skirmishers in the corridors of Par- 
liament and in the Westminster police 
court. The eagerness of representative 
women of both the leisured and the 
working classes to suffer for their 
opinions has been a proof of earnest- 
ness; and men who have scoffed at 
the so-called suffragettes as a publie 
nuisance are now quietly debating 
whether the co-operation of the sexes 
in politics might not be a great gain, 
especially when so many social ques- 
tions are to be taken up and worked 
out in the near future. The Labor 
party has already made suffrage for 
women one of the cardinal reforms in 
its platform; and the trade unionists 
are likely to direct the destinies of the 
Liberal party, not perhaps during the 
present decade, but certainly as time 
goes on. Indeed, it is already an open 
secret that the Prime Minister is com- 
mitted to a large extension of women’s 
rights in local elections, and that a 
suffrage mensure may be expected at 
the next session. 





Men working on the census bureau in 
Toledo, O., have found that in the 
county where that city is situated 
there has been one divorce to every 
five marriages during the past twen- 
ty years. The divorces are gen- 
erally granted for the husband’s mis- 
conduct. If this high divorce rate were 
reported from Denver, we should’ at 
once be told that it is due to equal suf- 
frage. As it is found in a State where 
women cannot vote, it would seem 
that the causes which lead to divorce 
may be in full operation under an ex- 
clusively masculine suffrage. 
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| manly men. 


I have just read with the most intense 
interest “A Modern Madonna.” It is a 
vital story artistically and powerfully writ- 
ten.—IpDA Hustep HARPER. 

The story is not only intensely interesting 
from beginning to end, but carries wich itan 
influence that cannot help being of untold 
benefit to women.—ELNORA M. BABCOCK, 
Chairmen Press Committee National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


Under laws existent today in several states 
A MAN CAN WILL AWAY FROM 
THE MOTHER THE CUSTODY AND 
TUITION OF HIS UNBORN CHILD 


F Caroline Abbot Stanley's *” 
A MODERN MADONNA 


Is a sympathetic, moving, and thrilling story of a young mother’s 
fight for her little one against this law, a story brightened by occasional 
gleams of fun, and sweetened by the loves of womanly women and 





I have read the book with absorbing 
interest, too fascinated to leave it until 
finished.—_Lucy HoBarT Day. 

If the story could be placed in every 
library, and be read by every man and 
woman, it might do for woman’s enfran- 
chisement what ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did 
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A WOMAN’S FARM SCHOOL. 
(Continued from page 1.) 
melted rapidly away for board and 
tuition. The fatherly principal reluc- 
tantly notified the pupils that those 
who could not pay their board would 
have to leave, as the school could not 

afford to keep them. 

At night Emma told the six or eight 
girls who shared the same sleeping 
room that the next day she must 
leave school. She had endeared her- 
self to her fellow-students, and she 
and they all wept together. The 
others were soon asleep, but Emma 
lay awake all night, praying that some 
way might open for her to stay in 
school. The next morning, when shée 
was about to give notice, with a heavy 
heart, that she should have to go, the 
principal beckoned her into his study. 
“Emma,” he said, “you have been a 
good girl, and we have decided to give 
you a scholarship.” She burst into 
tears. “Don’t you want to stay?” he 
asked. She could hardly find voice to 
explain that she was crying for joy. 
She remained and finished the course. 

When she went back to her 
mother’s little cabin, she was im- 
pressed anew with the utter poverty 
and dense ignorance of the negroes. 
She had planned to go as a mission- 
ary, but she made up her mind that 
there was plenty of missionary worh 
to be done right there at home. There 
was no colored school in Mayesville. 
She started one, with ten children, in 
an abandoned gin-house, a shed with 
a roof, but no walls. Her class met 
there till the shed was wanted again 
for cotton ginning; then they met 
around wherever they could, in barns 
or outhouses, or in any place that 
they could have temporarily. Every 
day at the close of the lessons notice 
was given where the school would 
meet next day. 

Under all these disadvantages the 
attendance grew steadily, and 
Emma’s work began to attract the at 
tention and esteem of her white 
neighbors. The Mayor of Mayesville 
kept a livery stable. He said to her, 
“Emma, any afternoon when I have a 
horse idle, you may have the use of 
a team.” Thus she was enabled to 
drive out into the surrounding coun- 
try and collect contributions for the 
school. One person would give her a 
little money, another a little rice, an- 
other a few eggs. Once a week she 
and her mother used to cook a hot 
dinner and sell it to the white people. 
“Sometimes we made as much as two 
dollars in that way,” she says. 

Finally the neighborhood doctor 
said to her, “Emma, you ought to 
have your school regularly organized 
and incorporated, and I will serve on 
your board of trustees.” He was the 


first white man who had shown so 
much interest. A meeting was held 
accordingly in one of the colored 


churches, and the Mayesville Educa- 
tional and Industrial Institute was o:- 
ganized, with the doctor as its treas- 
urer. Emma’s friends told her she 
ought to go North and raise money 
for her school, which was much in 
need of better accommodations. One 
of the colored pastors promised to 
take up a collection to pay her fare. 
But unluckily three collections of ten 
cents each were called for that day, 
for different good objects, one at each 
of the three church services; and 
when the collection was taken for 
Emma in the evening, the people had 
already given all their pennies, and 
the collection came to only fifty cents. 
Emma wept so hard with disappoint- 
ment that her mother took her out of 





raised money for so many good 
objects, became interested, and, af- 
ter investigating her work and _find- 


ing it in every way worthy, published 
an appeal for the school. Since then 
she has always had help, although 
the needs of the work have always 
been larger than the funds. 

The school now has three’ good- 
sized buildings, a tract of farming land, 
and about six hundred students, one 
hundred of them boarders, the rest 
day pupils. Miss Wilson saw from the 
first that the people needed many 
things besides book learning—a knowl- 
edge of trades, and especially of im- 
proved methods of farming. She is 
herself a born farmer, and is the chief 
pillar of the Farmers’ Conference that 
meets in Maysville. 

“When we bought our farm we did 
not know that there was a clay-bed on 
it. That was a piece of good luck 
for us,’ said Miss Wilson. It lias en- 
abled the school to add brick-making 
io its other industries. Miss Wilson 
showed us a photograph of a plain one- 
story brick building, with a negro boy 
standing at the door, and said quaint- 
ly, “That is my heart.”” That build- 
ing was put up by the pupils, out of 
bricks made with their own hands. In 
addition to a regular common school 
education, they learn farming, brick- 
laying, carpentering, wheelwright’s 
werk and several other trades. The 
girls learn to do everything that the 
boys do, except ploughing and black- 
smithing. They even take part in the 
brickmaking, and Miss Wilson says 
they like it very much. In addition, the 
girls learn housework, cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery. Photo- 
graphs show classes of pleasant-faced 
‘clored girls at work in these differ- 
ent branches, the cooking-class in 
snow-white caps and aprons. 

One photograph shows the inside of 
a rickety shed, the sky looking in 
through a score of rifts in the dilapi- 
dated walls. Here a class of boys are 
doing practice-work in bricklaying, 
with their teacher looking on. “That 
young man is only twenty-two,” said 
Miss Wilson, “but he has perfect con 
trol over his boys. He often earns a 
little money for the school by going 
out with the older boys to do jobs of 
bricklaying. They are sent for from 
fifteen miles around. If he answered 
all the ealls, he would have no time 
to teach. He and the boys go when 
they can. One day they brought home 
six dollars,” she added, proudly. 

The school now has twenty teachers, 
many of them from Hampton. <A 
cheerful and affectionate spirit pre- 
vails throughout. The teachers are 
paid, but for the last twenty-four 
years Miss Wilson has put all her 
work and thought into the school, 
Without a cent of salary. It is enough 
for her if she can raise the money for 
the salaries of the others. And the 
teachers do a great deal of work for 
which they are not paid. The head of 
the normal department teaches a class 
in cobbling in the afternoon. Nothing 
in his contract requires him to do so: 
he does it for love of the work. An- 
other instructor in the academic de- 
partment teaches a cooking class in 
the afternoon: and so it goes. There 


is a large evening class of young 
people who have to work for their 


living during the day. From early 
inorning till nine at night, the whole 
place is a hive of industry. There is 
a strong temperance society in the 
school, and also a Sunshine Society, at 
the meetings of which many touching 
stories are told. 

Miss Wilson often has to refuse pa- 


church, and said: “Never mind, child; | thetic appeals, for lack of funds. One 
the Lord ain’t dead, and we'll manage woman who did not bear a good char- 


somehow.” 

Emma’s trunk was already packed, 
and she determined to start for the 
North and go as far as the fifty cents 
would carry her. It took her to the 
next town. Here there was a camp- 
meeting in progress, and the pastor 
took up aé_ collection for her. It 
amounted to seventy-five cents, which 
paid her fare for some distance fur- 


ther; and the pastor’s wife put her up! 


a fine lunch of chicken and biscuits, 
which lasted her for several days. She 
remembers that lunch with gratitude 


still. Thus she made her way to the 
North by short stages; but for 


eighteen months after she arrived she 
could not get anybody to listen to her 
plea for the colored children of Mayes- 
ville. Those eighteen months were 
the most sorrowful of her life. 





At|I cannot afford to take them.” 


acter came and begged Miss Wilson 
to take her two little girls, of nine 
and thirteen. “I know I ain’t never 
been nobody,” she said, “but I do 
want my children to be somebody.” 

Miss Wilson said, “I am afraid you 
want to get rid of the children so 
that you can go to the dogs more 
easily without them.” 

“No, Miss Emma,” she answered, ‘“‘I 
could do that with the children right 
here. But I thought, if I could--get 
them into school, I would go off some- 
where where people do not know me, 
and try to turn over a new leaf.” 

“Can you pay for their board?’ 
asked the teacher. 

“T have not a bit of money,” said 
the mother. 

“IT am sorry,” said Miss Wilson, “but 
The 


last the Christian Herald, which has | mother began to cry so bitterly that 


Miss Wilson’s heart softened. “Can 
you pay for their bedding and books?’ 
she asked. The woman answered, “I 
ean give you bed-clothes for them, 
but I have not a cent to pay for 
books.” Finally Miss Wilson agreed 
to take the children, on condition that 
they should be given up wholly to her. 
The mother brought them, one jet 
black and the other almost white, both 
of them remarkably well-behaved and 
ladylike little girls to have come out 
of such a home. Both are now doing 
well in school, and bid fair to turn 
out honest and useful women. Miss 
Wilson has secured a scholarship for 
one (a scholarship is $35 per year), 
and hopes to secure one for the other. 
But last year 145 applicants had to 
be turned away for lack of room. The 
school has good friends, but has never 
attracted the attention of any rich 
philanthropist, and so is always hard 
pressed to meet the ever-growing op- 
portunity and need. 

Just now it is in especial straits, be- 
cause all through that section § the 
crops have failed. A series of untime- 
ly storms almost ruined them, and 
then the army worm came down and 
ate up all that remained, leaying the 
fields swept bare. The institution is 
above all a farm school, and has al- 
ways raised most of the food for the 
boarding pupils and the teachers on 
its own home farm. Besides cutting 
off this supply, the failure of the crops 
has made the parents of the day 
pupils too poor to pay even the usual 
small price of tuition, and Miss Wil- 
son has come North to try to raise 
help. Ter school richly deserves it. 
It is highly commended by Booker 
Washington and other good judges, 
and the whites and blacks of Mayesville 
are unanimous in saying that it is a 
real blessing to the community. Con- 
tributions, large or small, may be sent 
to the treasurer of the Mayesville Edu- 
eational and Industrial Institute, Mr. 
R. H. Dana, 19 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Dana and other well-known 
Boston people have visited the school, 
und personally investigated its good 
work. 

Christmas is Miss Wilson's birth- 
day. This Christmas each of the one 
hundred boarding pupils wrote her a 
little note. They said, “We give you 
our love. We have nothing else to 
give you.” The letters made her so 
happy that she felt as if she wanted 
nothing more. 

The particulars of Miss Wilson’s his- 
tory given in this article had to be 
picked out of her by questions. Left 
to talk at her own choice, she 
will tell you much about the sehool, 
and little or nothing about herself. 

The one-armed colored man who bhe- 
gan as a poor country school-master, 
and later organized the great Farmers’ 
Alliance of Texas, spoke several years 
ugo before the New England Women’s 
ress Association. After telling how 
the Alliance had spread from Texas 
into several other States, how many 
thousand acres and what a multitude 
of farm animals its members now 
owned, clear of debt, and the fact that 
no member of the Alliance had ever 
been arrested for crime, he said very 
earnestly, “All that my people need is 
intelligent and consecrated  leader- 
ship.” The men and women who are 
capable of giving this leadership ought 
to be cherished like so much fine gold. 

A. §. B. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The Thirtv-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. A. W. S. A. will meet 
Feb. 14 to 19, inclusive, in Music 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

There will be three sessions daily, 
with the exception of Sunday, when 
there will be an afternoon session 
only. 

As this is the first convention held 
without the personal presence of our 
zreat lender, we plan to make it a 
memorial to her. On her birthday, 
Feb. 15, the morning and afternoon 
sessions will be given to the consider | 
ation of the best work which can be | 
done by the Association for the com- 
ing year in her memory, and to the | 
discussion of the several memorials 
already planned by other organiza- 
tions. Addresses of appreciation of 
Miss Anthony will occupy the evening 
session. 

The campaign for municipal _ suf- 
frage for women now in progress in 
Chicago makes our convention of spe- 
cial local value, and will also add to 
the interest of our meetings. One 
session will be given to a symposium 
on municipal suffrage, and has been 
placed in charge of the Chicago com- 
mittee. 

Another afternoon will be given to 
a symposium on the industrial con- 
ditions for women and children, to be 
presided over by the vice-president-at- 
large, Mrs. Florence Kelley, and to be 
addressed by specialists familiar with 
the conditions under which women 
and children are working. 

The Chicago committee has ar- 
arranged to escort parties of delegates 
and visitors to Hull House, the Chi- 
cago University and other places of 
special interest. The Woman's Club 
of Chicago will give a reception to the 
convention on Saturday evening, Feb. 
16. 

Our Association has the privilege 
of being closely in touch with the 
great world movement for woman suf- 
frage, our national president, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, being chairman of the 
Woman Suffrage Committee in the In- 
ternational Council of Women. The 
convention will hear also from the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and its successful meeting of last 
August in Copenhagen. 

The hotel headquarters for the con- 








vention of the N. A. W. S. A. will be 


at the Palmer House, which has given 
the following rates to delegates and 
visitors: 

Rooms for one person, $1.50, $2 and 
$2.50, according to size and position. 


These rooms, occupied by two _ per- 
sons, $2, $2.50 and $3 Room with 
bath, for one person, $2.50; for two 


persons, $3 and upward. 

The entertainment committee un- 
dertakes to secure entertainment in 
private homes (lodging and _ break- 
fast) for those delegates who wish it. 
The chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
F. K. Tracy, 545 Jackson Boulevard, 
must have, not later than Jan. 25, the 
names of all who desire this hospital- 
ity. Each delegate who writes to Mrs. 
Tracy for entertainment will receive 
from her, before starting for Chicago 
the name and address of her hostess. 
Those who wish to take advantage of 
the invitation are urged to write 
promptly to Mrs. Tracy. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 

Proxy for corresponding secretary. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE FROM THE 


AILROAD SECRETARY. 


A reduction of a fare and a third 
on the certificate plan has been se- 
cured for those attending the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 14 to 19. Tickets can be 
obtained not earlier than Feb. 10, not 
later than Feb. 23. When purchas- 
ing tickets, allow thirty minutes be- 
fore departure of train, and request a 
certificate. Don’t make the mistake 
of asking for a receipt. Full fare must 
be paid on the going trip and the cer- 
tificate obtained when the ticket is 
purchased. These certificates will be 
signed by the railroad secretary, Feb 
16 and 18, and vised by the joint 
agent of the railroads. A fee of 25 
cents will be charged on each certifi- 
;ecate. Upon presentation of this cer- 
|tificate at the railroad office or sta- 
tion, a return ticket for one-third the 
going fare may be purchased. 

All who are expecting to visit Chi- 
;cago between Feb. 10 and 23 are 
earnestly urged to avail themselves of 
this privilege. 

While the Trans-Continental Asso- 
ciation, including all the _ railroads 
which start from the Pacific coast and 
as far east as Denver and Cheyenne, 
has not joined in this rate, it does sell 
nine months’ round-trip tickets from 
all points on the Pacifie coast to Chi- 
cago, Which amount in the long run 
to about the same as a fare and a 
third. 

For further information apply to 
Lucy FE. Anthony, Swarthmore, Pa. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
It is with sorrow that we 
the death of Mrs 


Toledo, O. It took place at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. George W. Fos- 


announce 


Segur of 


Rosa LL. 


ter, Dallas, Tex. 

This pioneer suffragist was born 
Jan. 30, 1833, in Hesse-Cassell, Ger 
many. She was of Franco-German ex- 
traction, her mother being the daugh- 
ter of a French Huguenot. She came 
lto America with her parents in 1838, 
and to Toledo in 1840. In 1851 she 
|married Daniel Segur, who died in 
1876. 
| Mrs. Segur was president of the To 
ledo W. 8S. A. and honorary president 
lof the Ohio W. 8. A., and all her life 
|had aided with voice and pen the 
|movement for equal rights for 
|women. She was a prolific writer of 
both prose and poetry. 

Her last public appearance in To- 
ledo was at the State Suffrage Con- 
vention last October. Though with 
great effort, Mrs. Segur was present 
at almost all of the meetings, several 
of which she addressed briefly, and 
at all of which she was welcomed 
with the honors due her vears of de- 
voted service to the cause. 

About two weeks before her depart- 
ure for the South, Mrs. Segur read a 
brilliant paper before the New Cen- 
tury Literary Club. Her contributions 
to the suffrage columns of the Toledo 





papers were continued to the very 
last. 
The cause of her death was 


rheumatic gout, from which she had 
suffered for fifteen years. About a 
month ago she went to Texas in the 
hope of benefiting her health. This 
hope, however, was cherished more by 
her friends than by herself. During 
the two days preceding her departure 
from Toledo she received and bade 
farewell to all her old friends there, 
telling them quietly at parting, “You 
will never see me again.” 

Reared a Lutheran, Mrs. Segur 
joined the Episcopal chureh early in 
life, and later became an agnostic. 
She was noted for her charity, but 
had little sympathy with many of the 
so-called organized charities, pre- 
ferring to do good deeds quietly and 
without ostentation. She was a hater 
of all forms of oppression, and was 
noted for the force and courage with 
which she assailed everything 








that | 


she believed to be contrary to the in- 
terests of all the people. 

She had lived in Toledo for sixty- 
six years. She leaves two children, 
Mrs. George W. Foster of Dallas and 
Daniel Segur of Toledo. 


Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman is 
reported to have assured a deputation 
that he hopes this year to legislate to 
enable women to sit as members of 
county councils and other governing 
boards. 


BARGAINS THAT ARE REAL ONES. 

If you have ever improved the oppor- 
tunities offered by Messrs. Noyes Bros, at 
their odd-lot sales, you will know that they 
are genuine, and every article is a bargain, 
and at about half price. The quality of 
our goods is always sufficient guarantee. 
We shall devote the greater part of the 
month to the sale. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








Ilousework—Two young Armenians, able 
to speak English, want places in Boston or 
vicinity, where they can do housework for 
some hours each day, and either go to 
school or receive regular private lessons In 
English. Address, Hagop Jamgochian, 10 
Minden St., or Boghos Vartikian, 39 Minden 
St., both of Roxbury, Mass. 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 





An eight-page pamphlet, 12 cents a dosen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Snuf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Lavor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray” and Mothers Can ‘‘Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate B. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


~ Equal Suffrage Iracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C, Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
BULLETIN 


A paper for teachers, dealing with 
the educational problems of today 
from the standpoint that education 
in a democracy should be dem- 
ocratis in theory, administration 
and practice. 


$1 per year. 814 Unity Bldg., Chicago. 
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portation of Gloves, in 


all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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DINING FOR THE CAUSE. 
By C. E. B. 


(Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson and her sister 
suffragists, who were imprisoned in Hollo- 
way Gaol, have been entertained at din- 
ner at the Savoy Hotel.) 





Here where the world of wealth doth 
congregate, 
Where one may 
social sets, 
The prisoners’ release they celebrate, 
The dauntless Suffragettes! 


find the leading 


The haughty minion greets them at 
the door, 
Splendid of 
lace, 
As, true to the appointed hour, they 
pour 
Into that gorgeous place. 


inches in his golden 


With snowy napery the tables gleam, 
Loaded with flashing silver and cut 
glass, 
And to and fro, as people in a dream, 
The silent waiters pass. 


This is their hour who now triumph- 


ant tell 
Of pain and travail suffered yester- 
day 
By each fair martyr in her gloomy 
cell 
In dreary Holloway. 
Here in a flood of deftly softened 
light 


Gleam sparkling gems from many a 
land afar, 
lovely eyes 
bright 

Than any jewels are. 


And more 


In the sweet babel of those 


score tongues, 


No mascuiine or strident notes pro- 
claim 
The presence of the band who 


climbed the rungs 
That led to world-wide fame. 


Yet are these forms, so passing slight 
and fair, 


The same that met the lion in the| 
path 

Undaunted, and were bold enough to 
dare 


The fierce inspector’s wrath. 
They battled bravely in the unequal 
strife 
Against that blue-clad horde of 
mighty thews, 


exquisitely | 


charitable work. After taking her de 
gree from the New York Medical Col- 
lege, she went into the wards and 
operating rooms of Bellevue and other 
hospitals for practice. Now, as Dr. 
Wallerstein, she has turned part of 
her elegant New York home into a 
physician's office. In addition to an 
extensive practice there, she spends 
two hours every afternoon at the East 
Side Clinic for Children, which was 
opened recently under her direction. 


The Hon. Mrs. Percy Synge is en 
route from England for the far west 
of Canada, where she purposes to 
establish a medical practice. She is a 
sister of the late Lord Abinger, and 
through her mother is half an Amer- 
ican. Her career has been rather re- 
markable. After obtaining medical 
degrees at Edinburgh, Brussels and in 
| London, she practised a while in the 
|zenanas of India. For two years she 
|was physician to the ladies of the 
|court of the Emperor of Corea, where 
jshe had experiences of an unusual 
|character. She resigned her position 
|in Corea to go to the front during the 
|war in South Africa. Here she ren- 
|dered good service as a nurse in the 
| British military hospitals, and subse- 





quently in assuming medical charge 
of the Boer women and children in 
the concentration camps. 


M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





At the leading German universities 
there have been for several years asso- 
|ciations of women students, and at a 
meeting of these 
|lately held in Weimar a national wo- 


representatives of 


twelve- | 


man's university society was estab- 
|lished. While this new organization 
| proposes to advance the cause of the 
| higher education of women in general, 
lits first object is to secure for women 
‘the right to matriculate in the univer- 
Prussia. Practically all the 
the smaller States in 
| the German Empire now admit women 


| sities of 
| universities of 


on an equality with men; but Prussia, 
which is generally credited with hav- 
ing the best institutions of this kind, 
| refuses to enroll women as full univer- 
| sity students. This new Verband Stud- 
| ierender Frauen Deutschlands will ap- 
| peal to the Empress to use her influ- 


Determined heroines who, while they | 


had life, 
Must still express their views. 
But now the baser portion of man- 
kind, 
Who hurled at these each harsh, op- 
probrious name 
Suggested by a mean and narrow 
mind, 
Must bow their heads in shame. 


The day of suffering and toil is past, 
And England’s greatest come the 
work to bless, 
From Zangwill to that great icono- 
clast, 
The peerless G. B. S. 


The scoffer, too, if such be present, 


notes 

That there is little cause for his | 
alarm, 

Since those who are demanding 


women’s votes 
Retain their sex’s charm. 


Triumphant rings the note of every 
speech, 
woman’s claims shall seem no 
more absurd 
To politicians whom 
teach 
To keep a plighted word. 


For 


they 


Though somewhat lengthy be _ the 
verbal store, 
In time, no doubt, the speakers will 
possess 
The manly art—to dine a little more 
And talk a little less. 


Meanwhile, with undiminished zeal, 
they try 
To gain for womankind more equal 
laws, 
And pleasant—when not called upon 
to die— 
Is dining for the cause. 
—Weekly Dispatch. 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
Young women are coming to their 


own in the medical profession and are 
receiving recognition in new direc- 
tions. 

Dr. Irene B. Bullard of Radford, Va.., 
recently appointed by the general 
hospital board as third assistant phy- 
sician at the Eastern State Hospital 
for the Insane, Williamsburg, is the 
only woman physician in the State, 


and probably in the South, holding a/| 


government position. Dr. Bullard is 
yet in her twenties. Another young 
physician, Dr. Mary Wickens, who 


graduated last year from the Indiana 
Medical College, has begun her ser- 


vice as interne at the City Hospital, | 


Indianapolis. Dr. Wickens is the first 
woman interne ever appointed to this 
hospital, and it is thought that her 
success will be a large factor in de- 
termining the future course of the 
Board of Health in offering positions 
to women physicians. Since 
graduation Dr. Wickens has been in 
the office of Dr. Jane Ketcham of In- 
dianapolis. 





Mrs. Adelaide Wallerstein, rich, ac- 
complished and socially prominent, is 
devoting herself to professional and 


= -- =. 
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strive to} 


; ence. 





The board of trustees of Hobart Col- 
llege have accepted the endowment 
fund of $350,000 offered by William 
| Smith of Geneva, N. Y., to found a 
| Woman's college. Work on two new 
buildings, a dormitory and a biological 
and psychological laboratory, will be 
begun in the spring, and the college 
| will be opened next fall. The new in- 
| stitution will be known as the Wil- 
|\liam Smith College for Women, and 
will be controlled by a board of trus- 
| tees of five members, two of whom 


; must he women. 


| It is announced that some of the 
|; young men at the University of Min- 
|nesota will band together in a crusade 
against the headgear of the girl stu- 
dents. The trouble is caused by the 
jalleged impossibility of seeing over, 
| through or around the maze of fem- 
| inine headgear worn by the girls dur- 
ing recitations, completely shutting off 
lany view of the blackboards or the in- 
|structors. “The men in three of the 
largest classrooms of the academic de- 
partment are at the head of the move- 
ment, and will petition for faculty in- 
tervention,” we are told. A courte- 
ously worded petition to the young 
women would probably accomplish the 
object. 

The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
this year in Boston. The Executive 
Coiummittee earnestly requests every 
member to express her interest in this 
vecasion by making a present to the 
Association of one new member, to be 
enrolled as soon as possible. The com- 
mittee say: 

“The effort of one individual may 
seem of slight consequence, but the 
combined action of all the individuals 
will mean a net result of six thousand 
members, and an adequate income.” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


South Dakota. 


We sent the following greeting to 
all the members of the Legislature, 
as well as to the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and to several news- 
papers of the State, with = slight 
changes: 

“Honored Sir:—The 
E. S. A. extends to 
Christmas greeting. 

“We are enrolling the men and 
women of this State who believe that 


Dakota 
hearty 


South 
you a 


Faulkton. 
port several more soon. 


We hope to be able to re- 
We realize 





the necessity of- working for subscrib- 
ers for The Woman's Journal, and 
will do our best. 

Florence Jeffries. 

Fort Pierre. 

Indiana. 

The Indiana W. C. T. U. is circu- 
lating petitions for suffrage, which 
are receiving an unexpectedly large 
number of signatures. Mrs. Laura 


Thompson, the State Superintendent 
of Franchise, is in charge of the work. 
Mrs. Culla J. Vayhinger of Hartville, 
State President, and Mrs. Felix T. 
McWhirter, editor of the Message, 
have been in conference about finding 
a Senator to introduce their bill. Miss 
Clare M. Sears, State Treasurer, says 





that thousands of signatures have 
already been secured, and the pros- 
pect is that the petition will be one of 
the strongest brought before’ the 
Legislature. 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett of Rich- 


mond, Ky., writes: 

“IT am more anxious to have the 
women of our Southern States pro- 
tected by the ballot than those of any 
other section of our country, because 
I think that the reason black men 
are committing more criminal as- 
saults upon white women now, when 
they are burned alive for the offence, 
than they formerly did when they 
were not burned for it, is because the 
black man realizes that he has been 
elevated to a legal superiority over 
the white woman by having the ballot 
conferred upon him, while it is with- 
held from her, and therefore now 
looks down upon the white woman as 
his inferior, instead of looking up to 
her as his superior, as he did before 
his enfranchisement; and that the 
way, therefore, to protect the white 
woman from the assaults of the black 
man is to lift her up from her present 
degraded position by conferring the 
ballot upon her.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Woman's Tribune, published 
first in Beatrice, Neb., then in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and now in Portland, 
Ore., has just attained its twenty- 
third birthday. The Woman's Jour- 
nal, which with this issue enters upon 
its thirty-eighth year, congratulates 
the Tribune upon a life so much 
longer than that of most reform peri 
odicals. It has been maintained only 
by an incalculable amount of heroic 
hard work and personal sacrifice on 
the part of its courageous editor, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby. May she live to vote! 


Woman’s Magazine 
merged in the 
Adelaide Rey- 
and man- 
Bradford 


The Business 
of Denver has been 
Modern World, with 
nolds Haldeman as editor 
ager, and Mrs. Mary C. C, 
as associate. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
Rey. Eleanor E. Gordon has become 
the editor of Old and New, the 
monthly published by the Iowa Uni- 
tarians. Unity says: “Miss Gordon is 
now the field secretary of the organ- 
ization that has been the most mili- 
tant State organization in the Uni- 
itarian brigade. She carries into the 
'work an educational element, a recog- 
lnition of the truth that the cause of 
| progressive religion today needs 
|more thought rather than more or- 
|ganization. The call is for more con- 
in existing pulpits and pews, 
and newer 





| science 
than more 


| pulpits.” 


| rather pews 





The Churehman says: “A band of 
lone hundred women in the diocese of 
|Maryland agree each to send 85 to 
ithe bishop, whenever he shall notify 
them that the death of a clergyman 
has left a widow or family in very 
urgent need. The bishop is thus en- 
abled to send prompt and helpful re- 
iief. This band has been in existence 
about twelve years, and has never 
failed when the need came.” 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary 
|Society of the Presbyterian Church 
has raised $10,000 toward rebuilding 
the Rescue Home for Chinese Slave 
|Girls in San Francisco. The building 
| will cost $60,000. The remaining $50,- 
000 will be raised by the New York, 


|Northern New York, Chicago, South- | 


|west, Northern Pacific and Occidental 
The work of 


her | 


women should vote on equal terms|boards of the society. 
with men, and expect in this way that | rebuilding will begin at once. 
at least 10,000 women will ask the | atte 

coming Legislature to submit to a| Secretary E. E. Strong, D. D., of 
vote of the men people an amendment |the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
to the Constitution that will expunge /|sions, has just published statistics of 
the word ‘male’ from Article VII. for|the forces of the evangelical churches 





}all time. now engaged in foreign mission work. 
“We think we have been classed|He reports that there are in all 6,750 
with criminals and lunatics long|men and 6,039 women missionaries. 


The increase in the number of male 
missionaries during the past year has 
been 747; of women missionaries, 885. 

The principal foreign missionary so- 
cieties of Great Britain have in the 
field 3,150 men and 1,990 women; 
while those of the United States have 


enough. Don’t you? Our Association 

is anxious to know how you are going 

to vote on this bill. Please write me. 
“Respectfully, 

| “Mrs. Florence Jeffries, 

| “Secretary.” 

A P. E. Club has been organized at 
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2,043 men and 3,031 women mission- 
aries. 

In India there are 89 societies en- 
gaged in Christian work, keeping in 
the field 3,447 foreign missionaries, of 
whom only 1,879 are men. 


The Christian Work and Evangelist 
(N. Y.) says: “One of our suburban 
Baptist churches recently gave a 
demonstration of ‘How women would 
conduct a Sunday school.’ The en- 
tire management of the school was 
given over for a single Sunday to the 
women of the church. Unless that 
school differs from the ordinary, the 
change could not have been marked. 
Take the women out of our Sunday 
schools, and churches, too, for that 
matter, and the question of how the 
Sunday schools are to be kept alive 
could not be demonstrated for a single 
day.” 





THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ FIGHT. 


In Chicago, the land given by the 
government for the maintenance of 
the schools has been leased so much 
below its value that it is bringing 
in only about half the rental paid for 
adjoining property belonging to pri- 
vate individuals. The office buildings 
of the leading Chicago papers stand 
on this undervalued land. Hence the 
campaign of mud-slinging by the Chi- 
cago press against the teachers and 
the school board who are trying to get 
a fair amount of rent for the school 
fund. 


The Chicago Daily Socialist, after 
enumerating some of these points, 
says: 


“The facts which we are printing 
on the school question are known in 
every rewspaper office in Chicago. 
Every newspaper in Chicago knows 
that the school fund has been looted, 
school property wasted and_ stolen, 
and the schools demoralized that cap- 
italistic greed may be fed. Not one 
of the editors of these papers would 
deny these facts in private conversa- 
tion. Yet there is not a single one of 
them that dares lisp a word on the 
subject. It is not alone the Tribune, 
Record-Herald, Post, News and 
Chronicle that have joined the howl- 
ing pack at the heels of the Teachers’ 
Federation. Hearst’s Chicago Amer- 
ican is as silent as the rest. Once or 
twice it dared to feebly protest. Then 
the Merchants’ Club took up the fight. 
These men are the heaviest adver- 
tisers in Chicago. Hearst closed up 
like a clam. He has not whispered 
since. He dare not. Yet this is just 
the sort of a story that he would like 
to exploit. 

“The teachers are not Socialists. 
Not one of the members of the Board 
of Education is a member of the So- 
cialist party, or votes the Socialist 
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lthemselves gagged in the churches of 


ticket, so far as we know. This paper 
is bitterly opposed to the political be- 
liefs of the members of the School 
Board and the officers of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation. It has nothing to 
gain by supporting them. But at this 
moment, whatever their political be- 
liefs, they are fighting the battles of 
the workers and of the school chil- 
dren of Chicago. Therefore, every 
newspaper in Chicago save this one is 
closed to them. Therefore they are 
insulted when they appear as invited | 
guests of the gentlemen of the Mer- | 
chants’ Club. Therefore they find, 


| 
| 





which they are members, while made- | 
to-order resolutions are hurled at; 
them from the pulpit. Therefore this | 
paper is with them, and will be, so! 
long as they fight on the workers’ | 
side. 


” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Connaught and Princess Victori: 
Schleswig-Holstein. wins 


Lady Aberdeen, President of the In- 
ternational Council of Women, has a 
rule at Haddo Castle that no one is to 
ring the bell between 6.30 and 7.30. so 
that the servants may have an hour to 
themselves. 


In front of the apartment houses in 
Spanish cities it is no unusual thing 
to see three men standing side by side 
in the street, looking up and pouring 
out impassioned protestations each to 
a girl on a different floor. 

Col. T. W. Higginson writes us that 
there were two mistakes in the notice 
of his 83d birthday. He has no grand- 
daughter, but a grandson; and _ his 
grandson did not make him a birthday 
call. Col. Higginson adds that every 
newspaper in Boston fell into the same 
crrol. We copied it from one of the 
others. 

Terrible famines in China, such as 
the one to which President Roosevelt 
has called the attention of the ready 
givers, will never be rendered impossi- 
ble until China is covered with a net- 
work of railroads. The means of trans- 
portation are still so crude that one 
province may starve while the adjoin- 
ing one rejoices in plenty.—Springtield 
Republican. 

In the New Hebrides women are 
bought and sold like cattle. A five- 
year-old girl is worth two hogs, and 
the price increases with age—up to 
certain limits. There is no excuse for 
a man being a bachelor, provided he 
can raise the price of a hog. So says 
the Rev. Dr. Annand, who has just 
come back from 33 years’ service as a 
missionary there. 

After many years of agitation it 
now seems likely that proper care 
soon will be provided for the grave 
of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, mother of 
Abraham Lincoln, in Spencer County, 
Indiana. The Legislature, which 
meets this month, is to have a strong 
appeal made to it for a sufficient ap- 
propriation to redeem the grave from 
its present disgraceful condition, 
overgrown with weeds and covered 
with debris. 

It has been generally known that 
the law which forms the groundwork 
of Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley’s “A 
Modern Madonna,” a law permitting a 
man to will away the custody and tui- 
tion of his unborn child from its moth- 
er, was actually in force in the District 
of Columbia up to ten years ago. ‘lhe 
attorney generals of Tennessee and 
South Carolina are authority for the 
statement that almost identical stat- 
utes are in force in those States today. 





HUMOROUS. 


Aunt: “I think you say your prayers 
very nicely, Reggie.” 

Young Hopeful: ‘Ah, but 
should hear me gargle!’’—Punch, 


you 





“IT hear there’s talk of some coun- 
cilmen framing a new gas lease Dill.” 

“Yes? By the way, how is the gas 
lease bill generally framed, anyway?” 

“In guilt, usually.’—Chicago Daily 
News. 


“Do you think that music is of any 
practical benefit?” 

“Well,” replied the cynic, “judging 
from the photographs of eminent vio- 
linists, it must keep the hair from 
falling out!” 

Rev. Dr. Joinem: “Yes, sir, I marry 
about fifty couples a week, right here 
in this parsonage.” 


Visitor: “Parsonage! I should call 
it the union depot.’ — Pittsburg 
Leader. 


There is a bust of ex-Mayor Hugh 
O'Brien of Boston in the corridor of 


ithe Boston Public Library, and one of 
‘John Boyle O’Reilly in the newspaper 


Miss Eileen Ward, daughter of the | 
Premier of New Zealand, has just tak- | 
en her diploma as associate in music. 
She is the first New Zealand woman to 
gain this honor. 

Queen Helena of Italy has been tak- 
ing painting lessons. She will exhibit 
her work, but anonymously. She 
knows that this is the only way to get 
an impartial verdict on it. Sensible 
queen! 

Queen 


Victoria had twenty-one 
granddaughters. Of these only four 
remain single. They are Princess 
Victoria of England, Princess Beatrice 








of Saxe-Coburg, Princess Patricia of | 


room: A man asked one of the clerks 
in the newspaper room, “Isn’t there a 
bust of anybody except Irishmen in 
this building?” “Certainly!” answered 
the clerk. “There is a bust of Lucifer 
in the periodical room, and he wasn’t 
an Irishman.” 





COACHING THRU BRITISH ISLES. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY 
with map giving full particulars of JA- 
COBS’ ideal 1907 vacation tour, making a 
specialty of COACHING. Portions of the 
Continent included. 
up. 


CHARLES W. JACOBS, Tourist Agt., Rock Valley, lowa. 


Inclusive cost $180.00: 
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